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The  House  having  under  consideration  the  report  froDi  the  select  committee  of  tMrty-three— 

Mr.  CASE  said : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  When  this  debate  opened,  I  felt  some  anxiety-  to  participate  in  it,  and 
to  go  at  considerable  length  into  the  discussion  of  the  questions  involved;  but  about 
that  time,  my  appointment  on  one  of  the  special  committees,  devolving  on  me  addi- 
tional and  extraordinary  labors,  prevented  the  preparation  that  ^vas  necessary ;  and' 
therefore  I  abandoned  until  yesterday  the  idea  of  addressing  the  House.  I  do  notknoW 
that,  if  I  had  been  able  to  prepare  myself,  I  could  have  obtained  the  floor  at  that  early' 
stage  of  the  discussion  ;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  -would  have  been  proper  for  me  to  ask  it 
■while  there  were  abler  and  more  experienced  members  wishing  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate. Not  that  I  hoped  then  that  any  word  from  me  would  contribute  anything  toward 
restoring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  country.  1  hav6  no  such  hope  now.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  words  from  anybody  could  have  had,  or  can  now  have,  that  desired  etfect. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  reached  the  worst  of  our  difficulties  as  a  nation'.^ 
The  great  evil  that  is  upon  us,  this  attempt  at  disunion,  is  a  disease.  It  has  become 
epidemic ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  shall  be  its  limit,  or  when  and  where  its  force 
will  be  spelit.  And  if  I  have  now  an  anxiety  to  say  a  word,  it  is  simply  that  the  record 
may  be  made  up  right  for  the  future.  During  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  has  been 
so  well  done  by  others,  and  by  no  one  better  than  mj"-  colleague,  (Mr.  Wilsox,)  that  but 
few  words  are  material  from  me.  ''        . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  lies  in  the  line  of  my  argument  to  have  more  or  less  to  say  of  the  ac-' 
tions  and  dogmas  of  great  political  parties.  This  is  unavoidable;  and  yet,  sir,  I  would, 
ais  far  as  possible,  forget  my  party  preferences.  Often  has  it  been  well  said  that,  in  the 
presence  of  perils  threatening  shipwreck  tb  the  ship  of  State,  party  aims  should  be 
ignored.  So  has  it  been  remarked  that  on  such  occasions  gentlemen  should  rise  above 
party  platforms.  This  is  also  correct,  with  the  limitation  that  such  platforms  may  em- 
body the  foundation  principles  of  everv  good  civil  government — principle.*  which  can- 
not be  yielded  without  yielding  whatsoever  makes  Government  worth  pre.v-erving.  and 
w.ithout  which  our  own,  though  republican  in  form,  would  be  a  despotism  in  fact.  Such 
principles  are  never  to  be  abandoned,  be  the  peril  what  it  may;  and  he  is  but  acting  the 
part  of  the  patriot  and  statesman,  rather  than  of  the  partisan,  who  adheres  to  such  a 
platform  in  every  emergency.  Sir.  there  was  a  party — the  Whig  part}' — in  the  days  of 
our  Revolution,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  its  platform.  The  great'les- 
son  of  that  Revolution,  more  precious  than  any  other  we  may  learn  from  it,  is  mflinch- 
ing  devotion  to  jirinciple  in  the  face  of  every  hazard.  The  tax  imposed  by  the  mother  country 
on  tea  was  but  trifling.  Levied  on  every  pound  of  tea  sold  in  the  original  States,  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  sum  would'  but  little  if  any  exceed  the  money — ^^tp  say  nothing  of 
the  blood— they  expended  in  resisting  the  collection  of  that  tax.,  because  it  had  been'  iiii^ 
posed  without  representation.  I  trust  the  children  have  not  forgotten  this  pTicele'ss'Ie,^-. 
son  of  the  fathers. 

Listening,  the  other  day,  to  the  able  remerks  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,' [Mr. 
Harris,"]  I  was  struck  with  the  opening  sentinient  of  h}5  Speech.     He  said:  "    ,  '•    '    '%': 

"  When  the  future  historian  comes  to  write  out  the  annals  of  our  times,  he  will,  be  am:ized  ftt.the-iiuignituile 
of  events  now  transpiring,  and  the  comparative  in'snfficiency  of  the  canses  which  gave  thein  birth.'' 

He  might  have  said  the  ai.<o/w<«,  instead  of  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  causes 
that  have  given  rise  to  these  difficulties.  He  might  have  said  that  those  who  read,  ad 
well  as  the  man  who  writes  their  history,  will  be  equally  amazed  at  those  events  aud 
the  causes  which  have  produced  them.  I  think  he  might  have  gone  further,  and  .lidded, 
that  both  writer  and  reader  will  be  stilJ  more  amazed  at  the  remedies  proposed  for,  th«^ 
existing  disturbances.     The  idea  was  a  forcible  one,  and  I  wish  to  elaborate  it.,(^^.  ^^  ', ' 

"The  magnitude  of  events !"  What,  sir,  is  the  great  event  of  these  times  ?  Why,  \l_ 
is  this  attempt  at  secession  ;  this  attempt  to  di--,£olve  the  bonds  which  unite  us  as  a  com- 
mon Confederacy;  this  attempt  to  destroy  our  national  Government,  And  it  is  a  great 
event;  though  when  those  who  are  attempting  it  succeed — if  they  shall  succeed— in,- 
accomplishing  it,  they  wilt  have  won  for  themselves  what  Burke  said  belonged  to  the 
men  of  the  French  Revolution!  "the  fame  of  being  the  most  splendid  architects  of  ruin 


2'    '"■«**    111  i^'- '::.'"■* 

the  world  ever  beheld."  Yes,  air,  the  ntj^^mpt,  thus  far  only  too  successful,  to  break  up 
the  best  Government  the  world  has  ever  known — iJiat  is  tbe  j^^reat  event  of  our  limes. 
And  now,  what  are  the  comparatively  insigrnifioant  causes  for  it  ?  My  chief  object  in 
discussing  them  is  not  so  much  to  determine  whether  they  are  significant  or  insignifi- 
car).i,.  I  may  inciden'fally  touch,  upon  that  point  in  referring 't6  some  of  them.  I  propose 
more  especially  to  show  that  they  areiat  least  stale ;  that,  with  the  exception  -of  perhaps 
one  of  them,  there  is  no  alleged  cause  of  difficulty,  no  alleged  cause  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  that  had  not  as  real  an  existence,  and  was  not  of  as  much  importance,  twelve 
years  ago  as  at  this  very  hour.  And  why  secession  should  come  upon  us  just  at  this 
lime,  why  these  reasons  should  be  now  urged  as  sufficient  cause  for  destroying  the  most 
.splendid  Union  the  world  has.  ever  known,  is  certainly  beyond  my  comprehension..  I  do 
not  wonder  that  statesmen  of  the  present  day  say  that  future  generations  will  look  on 
this  history  with  amazement.  It  amaiies  the  men  of  the  present  day  who  look  at  it  care- 
fully and  earnestly.  ,;   •  ,;!.'■:,      .    -'.i:   ..;.'    .;_-..       ;     ••         !■,■  .  f 

What,  sir,  are  some  of  the  causes  alleged, for.this, great  event  of  our  times?-.  It  is  saicjf 
th^t  the  equality  of  the  States  is  in  dprrger ;  that  the  people  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Confederacy  are  to  be  deprived  of  equal  right  to  go  into  the  common  Territories^  andr 
there  enjoy  their  peculiar  kind  of  property,  and  that,  therefore,  the  equality  of  the  States; 
will  be  destroyed.  In  other  words,  the  complaint  is,  that  the  party  which  has  just  o«- 
taine4  "i-  national  victory  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  introduction  of. 
chattel  slayery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stattjs.     cjij  nt 

Now,  sir,  grant  that  the  charge  is  true:  how  long  has  that  policy  been  Jinown  in  this 
country?  ,Whj,  the  fact  is  apparent  to  every  man  who  is  familiar  with  our  history,  that 
there  is,  but  oue  party  in  the  northern  States  at  this  time  which  advocates  that  policy. 
Every  one  knows  that  neither  the  Democratic  or  American  ])nrty  in  the  North  is  iat'avor 
of  it.  Unce  the  Democratic  party  was  committed  to  it.  Now  they  have  abandoned  it. 
And,  sir,  if  the  fact  that  there  is  one  great  party  at  the  North  committed  to  the  idea  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in,the  'ierritories,is,a  .good  cause  to-day  for  the  dissolution  of  the: 
Union,  why  was  it  not  a  threefold  strongercause  in  1848,  when  every  party  in  the  North- 
held  that  very  same  doctrine?  We  have  one  party  now,  as  is  said,  committed  to  tha' 
policy.  Then,  in  the  northern  States,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party  ;  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party,;  and  no  one  disputes  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party,  organized  that  very,  year  on,  that  leading  idea.  I  need  not  go  into  the  proof 
on  this  subject  to  any  great  extent.  Allow  nie,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  resolution  of  one  of  those  great  national  parties  of  that  day.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  the  Whig  party  or  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  organized  that  year.  I  speak  of  the  Demo- 
cratic parly.  There  was  iiitioduce;d  hy  th^  minority  of  the  committee  Q.n  Resolutions,  ijj 
the  national  Democratic  cpnvfiution  of  th.a,^  ye.ar,  the  following;-,   ny.'.li'vn  >  ion 

"  Resolvul,  XhsX  the  doctriueof.riop'-interferenct!  with  the  rights  of  property  of  Hny  portion  of  the  peoplBf 

of  tJiis  Confederation,  be  it  in  tlie  Si.ates  O)' m^/ie  I'crj'rtories,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them, 
18  the  true  Repubhcan  doctrine  recognized  by  thi.s  body." 

Mark  you,  sir,  the  resolution  did  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  protect  by  legislation ;,  but  it  did  go  the  length  of  saying  that  no  power 
should  interfere  with  slave  property  in  the  Territories.  And  what  was  the  action  of 
the  party  in  its  iiatiohal  capacity  through  its  delegates  from  every  State  in  the  Confed- 
eracy? Why,  the  record  shows  that  that  resolution  was  voted  down  by  216  to  36.  It 
received  hot  one  solitary  vote  from  any  I'ree  State  of  tliis  Confederacy — not  one  ;  not 
from  your  own  State,  sir,  (Mr.  Florence  in  the  chair.)  The  largest  State  in  the  Con- 
federacy was  not  voting  in  that  convention  ;  but  no  onQ  doubts  what  would  have  been 
the  vote  of  If^ew  York'had  her  delegation  been  allowed  a  voice.  It  would  have  swelled, 
^)y- the  number  of  her  delegation,,  this  overwhelming  majority  of  216.  The  vote  was 
taken  by  StAtes,'"'  In  the  compilation  I  find,  iii  favor  of  the  resolution  but  one  vole  from 
Maryland,  nine  votes  from  fc'outh'Carolina,'  nine  from  Georgia,  three  from  Florida,  nine 
from  Alabama,  three  froui  .Arkansas,  one  fi^om  Tennessee,  and 'one  from  Kentucky.  I 
find  voting  aigainst  it  the  delegates  from  every, free  State  of  the  Confederacy,  except  the 
State  of  Ne\*- York,  which  ha,d  no  delegation  there;  and ;in  addition  to  that,  I  find  from 
fheStateofMaryTandsixvotesagainst.it,  from  the  State  of  Yirgiiija  seventeen,  from 
the  Sttitp  of  NOfth  Carolina  eleven,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  six,  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  six,  ft-om  Texas  four,  from  Tennessee  twelve,  from  Kentucky  eleven,  and  from 
Missouri  seven  ;  thus  making  tt  total  of  eights*  votes  against,  to  thirty-six  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  from  the  slave  States.  Now,  sir;  here  is  the  action  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent^—and  then  reg|arded  sis  the  most  powerfiU— of  the  national  parties,  as  long  ago, 
and' only  so  long'  ago,  as  1§48.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  same  doctrine,  the  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  was  held, by  all  adherents  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  North.  I  need  not  repeat  that  this  was  the  paramount  idea  of  the  Free-Soil 
platform.  Here,  then,  in  1848,  we  find,  not, one  party  only,  however  powerfulj,  but  ali' 
the  parties  in  the  northern  States  committed  ■id  the   same  policy;  and  who,'  for  thiat 


cause,  then  threatened  to  destroy  the  Government  ?  Who  then  thought  it  a  snfiBcient 
reason  for  interfering  with  the  Union,  that  parties  in  the  North  were  committed  to  the 
policy  of  making  all  the  Territories  free?  No  one  at  the  North  then  entertained  any 
other  notion.  Reared  as  they  had  been  under  free  institutions,  believing  those  institu- 
tions a  blessing  to  themselves,  and  wishing  others  to. enjoy  the  same  blessings,  it  was 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  northern  people  that  the  pioneers  of  the  Territories 
should  enjoy 'the  same  institutions  which  had  made  them  prosperous  and  happy. 

No.w,  sir,  as  1  said  before,  lam  not  now  inquiring  \yhcther  this  is  or  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Union.  My  purpose,  is  t^  show  th(?,t  it  is  a  cause  of 
complaint  which  has  existed  for  the  last  twelve  years.  I  migh^.  go  further  with  the 
proofs,  and  introduce  to  you  the  action  of  parties  in  the  States  at  that  time.  For  ex- 
ample ;  the  Democratic  part}'  of  my  own  State,  in  convention  assembled,  in  1848, 
adopted,  the  report  says  unaniniousiy,  the  following  in  relation  to  the  territory  then 
.recently  ac(iuired  from  Mexico:  ;  ■;■:    ,,       -•  ,,     .    .        ■,  ■  .u:        ti         '  !' 

"  Bcsnlvcd.  That  the  institutinn  of  elavery  ought  not  to  be  Introduced  iato  any  Territory -where  it  does  not 
now  exist.    Tliat,  inasmuch  as  California  and  N«w  Mexico  are,  in  fact  as  well  ae  in  law,  frya  ;t«rf  iJt,o^,i/-i^,^<'; 

rf«tj/ 0/ CV>ji^r€.5S  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  within  their  limits."  ^  .  ,,    ,       ,■'.  ,\r' 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  were  present,  that  there  were  a  few  votes  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  resolution  ;  but  the  oflRcial  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  if 
1  mistake  not,  says  that  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  Two  years  after,  in,,}.8u(l,  the 
Legislature  of  my  State  adopted  the  following  joint  resolution:  ■   ,,  . 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assunihlyqf  the.  State  of  Indiana,  That  our  Senators  be  instruetcd.  and  our 
Rcprefentatives  in  Congress  be  requeetpd,- so  to  cast  their  votes  and  oxert  their  influence  as  to  have  iu- 
grated  upon  any  law  that  may  bo  piis.sed  for  the  organization  of  the  IVrritories  recently  acquired  from  Jtex- 
ico,  a  proviMon/oi-eiw  excluding  from  such  territory  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  CrtherWise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  has  been  convicted."  ■lii  ^r^i 'jb-j  cht/    • 

That  resolution  passed  the  Legislature  by  the  united  votes  of  Whigs  arid  Democrats, 
■  and  was  approved  by  a  Democratic  Governor — Governor  Wright — a  gentleman  who 
now  holds  a  foreign  mission  under  this  Administration,  I  could  cite  similar  resolu- 
tions passed  by  conventions  of  all  parties  in  almost  every  free  State — I  believe  all  save 
cue — ^of  this  Confederacy  ;  but  no  one  then  regarded  it  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Why  did  not  the  disunionists  discover  it  in  1848,  when  not  one, 
but  every  part}'  at  the  North  occupied  this  ground? 

Sir,  this  cause  of  com!)laint  is  at  least  twelve  years  old,  as  I  have  proved  to  you 
from  the  record;  and  it  was  at  least  three  times  as  strong  then  as  it  is  to-day. 
'  r  might  go  on  and  show  how  ihsufficient  is  the  cause,  admitting  it  to  be  true;  but 
thiit  has  been  better  illustrated  by  others.  Why,  sir,  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  thirty-three,  in  the  opening  speech  of  this  debate,  presented  to  the 
House  statistics  showing  that  the  present  territory  in  which  slavery  now  exists,  included 
in  the  organized  States,  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  forty  million  slaves. 
You  see  at  once,  therefore,  how  ridiculous  is  the  idea  that  the  Union  should  be  in- 
stantly broken  up  because  slavery  wants  room  to  breathe ! 

But  it  is  said  we  are  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  exists  in  the  States. 
This  allegation  is  based  in  part  upon  the  action  of  a  party,  but  chiefly  upon  v  hat  some 
men  have  said  and  done.  One  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Anderson,]  the  other 
day,  declared  that  at  last  we  had  a  great  party  in  this  country  proclaiming  Xh.-:X  slavery 
was  a  "relic  of  barbarism."  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  Republican  party  in  185(3; 
but  was  that  the  utterance  of  a  new  sentiment,  or  simply  a  new  form  of  expressing  an 
old  idea?  Can  he  find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  distinguished  men  of  his  own  party, 
made  public  long  years  ago,  characterizing  slavery  in  language  far  more  severe  tlia,n 
this  declaration  of  the  Republicans  ?  ,,,j;,j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  some  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  and  if  I  have  not  mis- 
read them,  they  deal  in  stronger  denunciations,  or  rather  condemnations — for  there  is 
a  difiference  between  the  words — of  the  institution  of  slavery  than  this  modern  Repub- 
lican pariv  has  ever  done.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  the  earliest  statesmen  of  this 
country  are  full  of  instruction  upon  this  subject.  I  could  point  the  gentleman  to  dec:- 
larations  to  the  extent  of  volumes,  if  }"ou  please,  more  severe  against  slavery  than  lie 
can  quote  from  any  pronunciamento  of  the  Republican  party  of  to-day.  Does  the  Re- 
publican party  declare  that  slavery  is  "a  relic  of  barbarism?"  What  said  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson upon  that  subject  a  great  many  years  ago?  It  has  been  often  quoted,  but  never 
was  it  more  appropriate  than  here  and  now;  and  I  desire  gentlemen  to  remember  that, 
after  uttering  these  condemnations  of  slavery  which  I  shall  read,  the  people  elected  hint 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  proposed,  to  dissolve  the  Union  because  of 
his  election.     Here  is  what  he  says:  ,; 

"  There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhajipy  influence  on  the  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the  e:?istence 
of  slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions;  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission."  *  *  * 
'•  The  man  must  be  a  prodipy  who  cajj  retain his^manners  and  morals  undepr.aved  by  such  circuiiisti^nqeB," 


'■'■  'Sii'j  Avlien  a  man's  manners  and  morals  are  gone,  how  raiicli  better  is  he  than  a  bar- 
barian? And  yet  such,  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  the  effect  oi'  slavery  on  a  man  who  is  not 
a  prodigy.  The  sentiment  is  his.  not  mine.  Why,  sir,  is  it  not  astonishing  that,  after 
vrriting  and  publishing  such  sentiments  as  those,  our  fathers  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  shonld  have  known  their  rights  no  better  than  to  have  elected  him  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States  ?  No  man  in  that  day.  even  in  South  Carolina,  attempted  to  dissolve 
the  Union- because  of  the  publication  of  such  sentiments.  If  wetell  you  thatsiaverv 
ii^  a  "relic  of  barbarism,"  he  tells  you  that  it  makes  even  a  civilized  people  barbarous. 
Again,  sir:  somebody  has  talked  about  an  irrepressible  conflict,  and  predicted  thata 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;  somebody  has  said  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  some  day  will  and  ought  to  become  extinct,  and  that  Re])ublicans,  and  perhaps 
others  in  the  North,  indulge  the  hope  that  that  prediction  may,  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  realized,  though  centuries  may  come  and  go  before  that  time  shall  arrive. 
Why,  sir,  is  that  a  novel  idea?  Are  all  these  sentiments  but  an  intimation  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  great  party  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  South  ?  The  same  sentiments 
prevailed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Government.  If  Mr.  Seward  or  our  President 
elect  has  talked  about  an  irrepressible  conflict  and  the  final  extinction  of  slavery,  they 
learde'fi  their  theories,  or  might  have  done  so,  from  men  of  the  South,  whose  rnemory 
we  have  ever  been  taught  to  revere.  They  and  we  have  learned  the  same  ideas  from 
the  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  and  from  another  statesman,  I  had  almost 
said  of  equal  eminence,  who  lived  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  country  at  a  later  day  ; 
and  if  Seward  and  Lincoln  have  attempted  to  put  them  forth  as  new,  as  original  with 
them,  it  was  simply  plagiarism.  '  The  sentiments.  '4.0  not  belong  to,  them.  From  the 
same  writer,  andin  the  same  connection  with  the  paragraph  I  have  just  read,  I  again  quote  : 

"  And  can  tbp  liberties  of  a  nation  he  thcni(;ht  secure  when  we  liave  removed  their  only  firm  basis — a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ;  that  they  are  not  to  bo  violated 
but  with  His  wrath  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  cyuntry  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that  HiH  justice  can- 
not sleep  forever:  that,  considering  numbers,  nature,  anrf  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  an  e.Kchangeof  situation  is  among;  possible  events;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural 
interference.    The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

So  you  will  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  was  taught  by  Jef- 
ferson even  before  they  elected  him  President  of  the  United  States.  Neither  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  nor  the  President  elect,  ever  clothed  it  in  such  sharp  and  striking 
language.  He  predicts  a  struggle — if,  indeed,  we  may  give  it  that  name — between  God 
and  the  negro  on  one  hand,  and  his  master  on  the  other.  What  is  that  but  an  irre- 
pressible conflict,  qualified  only  by  the  sure  result  indicated — the  success  of  Providence 
and  the  slave?  And  yet,  because  leading  men  of  a  successful  party  have  announced  the 
same  sentiment  in  a  modified  form,  straightway  the  entire  South  takes  alarm,  and  pro- 
poses to  quiet  its  fears  by  dissolving  the  Union.  I  quote  still  further  from  the  same 
author.     He  says: 

"  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these,  people  (the  slaves)  are  to  be  fre«." 
*  *  *  "  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably, 
.and  in  such  slow  degree  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  bejiari  passu  filled  up  by 
free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itselfon,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect held  up.  We  should  look  in  vain  for  an  exarrtple  in  the  Spanish  deportation  or  deletion  of  the  Moors. 
This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of  our  case." 


Once  more  he  saj's  : 
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"But  we  must  await  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overruling  Provideuce,  and  hope  that  that  is  pre- 
paring the  deliverance  of  these  mtr  sraffering  ftret-hren.  When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  bo  full,  when 
their  groans  shall  have  involved  IleiivVn  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  Justice  will  awaken  to  their 
distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and  liberality  auiOQU  their  oppressors,  or  at  length  by  his  e.vterminating 
thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to  the  things  of  tliis  world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a 
blind  fatality." 

-     Sir,  when  the  sage  of  Mouticello   was   penning   these  startling  words,  did  he  have  in 
his  mind's  eye  -'the  magnitude  of  events  that  are  now  transpiring?" 

And  now,  if  I  may  come  down  to  a  later  period,  and  quote  from  one  whose  praise  is 
on  every  lip.  I  can  show  that,  long  before  the  distinguished  statesman  of  Kentucky — 
the  noble  "Harry,  of  the  West" — was  the  candidate  of  a  great  national  party  for  the 
oflice  of  President  of  the  United  States,  he  uttered  in  unmistakable  language  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "irrepressible  conflict."  If  stronger  language  has  been  employed  by  any 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  it  has  not  come  under  ray  observation.  I  will  read  a 
.short  e.^ctract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  many  years  ago — in  1827 — a  speech  not 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  before  the  American  Colonization  Society.  In  that  speech 
he  gives  utterance  to  the  following' noble  sentiments  : 

■•  We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  bv  the  agitation  of  this  question.  The  society  goes  into  no  house- 
hold to  disturb  its  domestic  tranquility;  it  addresses  itself  to  no  slaves,  to  weaken  their  obIigation.s  of  obe- 
dience: it  seeks  to  affect  no  man's  projjerty.  It  neither  has  the  power  nor  the  will  to  affect  the  property  of 
any  one  contrary  to  his  consent.  What  would  they,  who  thus  reproach  us.  have  done?  If  they  would  re- 
press all  tendencies  toward?  liberty  and  ultim.ate  emancipation,  they  must  do  more  than  put  down  the  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  this  society.  They  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle 
the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annua'l  joyous  return  ;  they  must  revive  tho  slave  trade,  with  all  its  train  of 
atrocities;  they  must  suppress  the  workings  of  British  philanthropy,  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
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the  unfortunate  West  Indian  Blavos;  tho.v  must  arrest  the  career  of  South  American  dehvoraucc  from  thral- 
dom :  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lijijhts  around  us,  and  extinguish  that  greatest  torch  of  all  which  Anie- 
ica  presents  to  a  benighted  world,  pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  happiness. 
And  when  they  have  achieved  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be  yet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate 
the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when 
universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  y(m  perpetuate  slavery,  and  repress  all  synipathifs  and  till  humane 
and  benevolent  efforts  among  freemen  in  behalf  of  the  \inhappy  portion  of  our  race  who  are  doomed  to 
boudage." 

?ijr.  Speaker,  since  these  sentiments  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  great  orator  and  states- 
man, there  has  been  no  such  vivid  enunciation  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  and  its  result; 
no  such  impressive  description  of  the  character  of  slavery.  According  to  his  authority 
slavery  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  "the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence."  '"The 
cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return"  is  but  the  deafening  voice  of  general 
condemnation  of  the  system.  "The  workings  of  philanthropy  abroad,"  '-the  moral 
ligbtsaround  us,  " '-the  light  of  reason,"  and  "the  love  of  liberty  in  the  human  soul," 
are  aJrrayed  for  its  overthrow.  He  does  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  slavery  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism ;  but  he  does  say  that  "universal  darkness  and  despair''  are  essen- 
tial to  its  perpetuity.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  difference  between  universal  darkness  and 
despair,  and  barbarism?  And  yet  there  is  no  man  of  any  party  who  does  not  venerate 
the  name  of  Henry  Clay. 

But  it  is  said  slaves  are  becoming  dangerous  at  home.     I  refer  again  to  the  remarks 

of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Anderson,]  delivered  in  this  House  on  the  15tli 

ultimo.     He  says : 

■'Many  of  our  slaves  are  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  they  are 
to  be  free.  This  impression  makes  them  restless  and  discontented:  renders  our  homes,  our  wives,  and  our 
children,  unsafe." 

Here  is  an  alleged  grievance,  in  part  ancient  and  in  part  resting  in  anticipation  of 
what  is  to  come.  Restless  and  discontented  slaves,  rendering  homes  and  wives,  and 
■children  unsafe,  is  far  from  being  a  novel  state  of  affairs  in  the  annals  of  slavery.  South- 
ampton has  a  history  on  that  subject,  dating  back  to  the  year  1831,  which  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  those  who  imagine  that  present  discontents  among  slaves  are  to  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  a  great  northern  party.  Thus  far  the  complaint  is  ns  stale  as  any  we 
have  considered,  and  for  the  residue  let  me  ask  who  told  these  slaves  they  were  to  be 
free  after  the  inauguration  of  itr.  Lincoln  ?  Surely  no  northern  party  has  made  such 
procla,mation,  even  at  home,  much  less  has  the  Republican  party  breathed  any  such  idea 
into  the  ears  of  the  slaves.  H'  southern  gentlemen  have  made  speeches  in  the  hearing 
of  their  bondmen,  in  which  they  have  jiredicted  such  a  result,  they  must  be  content  to 
take  the  consequences  of  their  own  misrepresentation  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
now  dominant  party  of  the  North  and  of  the  well  defined  position  of  the  President  elect. 
Often,  during  the  recent  canvass,  was  it  charged  upon  us  that  we  entertained  designs 
upon  slavery  in  the  States,  and  therefore  in  almost  every  meeting,  upon  every  stump,  so 
far  as  I  know — and  I  mingled  largely  in  that  canvass,  in  my  own  and  other  States — the 
doctrine  was  repeated  that  the  Republicans  neither  claimed  the  power,  nor  entertained 
the  disposition,  to  interfere  with  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  in  the  States.  Often 
were  the  frank  and  manly  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ou  that  subject  read  to  assembled 
thousands  in  refutation  of  what  we  considered  a  partisan  slander.  And,  sir,  if  he  and 
his  party  had  been  as  truthfully  represented  at  the  South  as  they  were  persistently  mis- 
represented, no  slave  in  all  the  land  would  have  embraced  the  delusion  that  the  day  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  was  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his  year  of  jubilee. 

The  deception  was  not  promulgated  by  Republican  orators;  for,  with  one  or  two  ex-, 
ceptions,  there  was  no  place  in  all  the  South  where  a  Republican  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  proclaim  the  real  designs  of  his  party;  nowhere  would  he  have  been  permitted 
to  advocate  such  aims  as  were  attributed  to  it. 

Another  charge,  preferred  by  many  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  is,  that 
slaves  are  being  run  off,  or  if  they  abscond  of  their  own  volition,  arc  not  returned  when 
demand  is  made. 

i\Ir.  Speaker,  as  to  the  facts  on  which  this  complaint  is  based,  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  underground  railroad  1  am  neither  a  stockholder  or  direc- 
tor, and  I  am  not  aware  that  that  great  thoroughfare  makes  or  publishes  an}- annual  re- 
port of  its  business.  If  it  does,  no  such  report  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  I 
am  therefore  ignorant  of  the  statistics  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  1848,  or  if  you 
please  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  1856,  it  did  full}'  as  flourishing  a  business  as  it  ha.s 
done  during  the  past  year,  or  will  do  in  the  next  year.  I  venture  to  say  that  as  many 
slaves  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  northern  men  four  years  ago,  or  ten  years  ago,  as 
will  escape  duriiig  this  year  or  the  next.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  the 
sufficiency  of  any  of  those  alleged  causes  for  disunion  as  of  the  fact  that  they  are  vener- 
able for  their  age.  If  the  South  has  cause  for  dissolving  the  Union  because  of  her  loss 
of  slaves,  she  had  just  the  same  cause  for  years  before  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law  of  1850  ;  just  tlie  same  cause  prior  to  the  triumph,  or  even  the  organization,  of  the 


Republican  party.  No,  sir  ;  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  summary  and  barbarous  as 
are  its  provisions,  and  obnoxious  as  it  is  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  northern  men, 
is  beinjr  faithfully  and  quietly  executed  by  a  law-abiding  people,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires in  that  section  of  country.  Even  within  the  last  month,  in  what  is  called  the 
very  hot-bed  of  anti-sluvery  sentiment  in  Ohio,  that  law  has  been  thoroughly  and  peace- 
fully executed. 

But  it  is  said  that  States  have  personal  liberty  bills,  as  they  are  called,  laws  intended 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I  believe'  some  of  them  have  ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  these  laws  that  is  not  at  least  ten  years  old.  They  are  older, 
every  one  of  them,  than  the  Republican  party.  They  were  all  in  existence  in  1856,  when 
a  Democratic  President  was  elected  ;  and  yet  their  existence  was  not  then  considered  as 
cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If,  because  of  these  laws,  the  Union  should  perish 
to-day,  why  did  not  their  existence  in  1856  prompt  movements  to  the  same  end  then, 
when  the  present  leaders  of  the  enterprise  were  allied  with,  if  they  had  not  the  power  of 
the  Government  in  their  own  hands,  and  not  wait  until  that  power  was  just  passing 
from  their  grasp  ? 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  these  alleged  excuses  for  secession,  and  particularly  in  re- 
ferring to  another  matter  of  history  which  I  now  wish  to  cite,  it  may  seem  that  I  "am  dig- 
posed  to  indulge  in  that  crimination  or  recrimination  which  has  "done  too  much  harm 
already.  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  so :  but  I  must  respectfully  submit  that  our  south- 
ern brethern  who  are  getting  up  these  excuses  for  their  conduct,  even  conceding  their 
truthfulness  as  stated,  might  at  least  learn  wisdom  frem  the  moderation  of  one  of  the 
northern  States  under  grievances  of  the  very  same  nature.  Why,  sir,  years  ago  a  law 
was  passed  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  imprisoning  the  colored  seamen  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  who  might  come  within  her  borders  in  the  pursuits  of  legitimate 
commerce.  The  law  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Johnson,  of  their 
own  supreme  court,  and  the  United  States  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wirt)  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  Yet  when  Massachusetts,  confident  of  her  rights,  but  willing  to  abide  a  le- 
gal decision  of  the  question,  sent  a  commissioner  there  for  the  purpose  of  testing  in  a 
legal  constitutional  way,  in  their  own  courts,  the  validity  of  the  law,  he  was  summarily 
expelled  from  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  law  making  it 
a  criminal  offense  forany  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  come  within  that  State  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  his  rights  under  that  statute,  or  testing  its  constitutionality  in  the  courts. 
Yet  did  Massachusetts  secede?  Did  she  bring  forth  her  grievances  and  announce  to  the  ■ 
world  that  she  would  dissolve  the  Union  if  this  unjust  oppressive  law  against  the  rights 
of  her  citizens  was  not  forthwith  repealed?  No,  sir;  from  that  day  to  this  the  South 
Carolina  statute  has  stood  unrepealed,  and  Massachusetts  is  still  a  loyal  sister  of  this 
Confederacy. 

Once  more:  complaint  is  made  of  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  free  States  to  deliver  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  Is  that,  sir,  a  new  wrong  under  the  sun  ?  something  peculiar  to  our 
receut  history  ?  Let  me  ask  members  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia  if  they 
have  not  a  vivid  memory  of  a  heated  controversy  of  the  same  character,  so  long  ago  as 
the  time  when  one  of  the  present  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sewakd]  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State?  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Virginians  can  justify  secession  for  such  a 
cause   they  must  explain  why  it  was  not  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  for  this  old  grievance. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  gone  over  all  the  counts  save  one  of  the  indictment  framed 
by  southern  prosecutors  against  their  northern  .brethren.  I  think  I  have  shown  that,  so 
far  as  they  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  they  are  too  weak  from  age  to  justify  the  "  great 
event  of  our  times.''     To  everyone  of  them  we  might  safely  plead  the  statute  of  limitations. 

And  now,  if  a  single  remark  may  be  added  in  illustration  of  their  inherent  insuffi- 
ciency, let  it  be  this  :  not  one  or  all  of  these  grievances  would  have  caused  the  secession 
of  a  single  State  if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  defeated  in  the  recent  presidential  con- 
test. It  matters  not  which  one  of  his  three  competitors  had  been  successful,  all  these 
invasions  of  southern  rights,  as  they  are  termed,  would  have  been  submitted  to  with  pa- 
triotic patience  and  Christian  resignation. 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  last  charge  in  the  indictment.  The  people  have  elected 
a  President  opposed  to  the  extension  of  chattel  slavery.  The  jiower  and  designs  of  that 
institution,  so  long  potent  and  almost  supreme  in  the  national  councils,  have  been 
checked  ;  and  secession  is  the  sweet  revenge  its  advocates  propose  for  this  first  political 
defeat.  Let  the  record  be  made  up  in  the  light  of  these  palpable  facts.  These  alleged 
causes  of  disunion  area  sham,  a  mere  pretense;  while  the  real  object  of  those  who 
would  destroy  the  Government  is  to  retain  power  by  dissolving  in  advance  and 
forever  all  connection  with  an  Administration  whose  policy  will  be  adverse  to  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  dwelling  longer  on  the  causes,  I  wish  to  say  something  of  the 
remedies  proposed  for  this  disturbed  state  of  affairs.  To  my  mind  they  are  as  amazing 
as  are  the  causes  assigned  for  the  destruction  of  our  Union.  What,  sir,  is  the  disturb- 
ing element?     Slavery;  nothing  else.     Whether  we  consider  State  or  territorial  policy  it 
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ii  llio  only  cause  uf  difference  betwooii  us,  tht-  soul  source"  from  which  have  spruug  all  the  perils  ol  this  iinhfippy 
hour-  How  powerful  that  iustitution  is  for  mischief,  let  present  and  impendiDg  perils  testify.  In  our  national 
councils  it  setsat  deliancecoustitnlionaloblijiiitious.  Beneath  the  very  gnus  of  our  lorts  it  execwtee  tr^^asou.  ft 
hij'S  bold  OB  the  pillars  of  our  national  temple,  and  the  building  totters  over  our  heads.  Such  is  the  power  of 
this  disturlung  element  today  in  this  Government ;  and  yet.  strange  to  relate,  it  is  seriously  proposed  in  this 
House  to  buy  peace  a;id  restore  harmony,  by  adding  to  its  strength.  Both  the  Crittenden  proposition  and 
the  series  of"niei<lures  submitted  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three  contemplate  additional 
jruarautees  to  slavery.  ;■  - 

Mr.  speaker,  I  liave  no  harsh  words  to  utter  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  or  who  believe  in  the  policy,  the 
morality,  or  evi-n  the  divinity  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  my  practice  to  use  them  here  or  elsewh'^re. 
.ludgmJnt  on  my  brother  man  belongs  not  to  me.  But  of  slavery  itself,  I  may  and  must  say  that  it  has  al- 
ready as  much  strength  in  this  Confederacy  as  I  am  willing  to  accord  to  it.  To  add  to  it  one  iota,  may  be 
giving  it  all  the  power  wanting,  if  indeed  any  be  wanting,  to  enable  it  to  comi)lelely  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment. Parties  once  ])0werful  have  risen  and  fiillen  at  its  bidding.  The  great  party  once  in  allianee  with  it, 
and  which  has  controlled  our  national  policy  for  tlie  past  eight  years,  was  but  recently  hopelessly  divided 
by  its  influence.     Mho  shall  assure  me  that  our  Union  is  secure  against  its  ass.aults? 

1  may  pass  over  without  comment  what  is  known  as  the  Crittenden  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  (which 
is.  in  l-ict,  but  an  enlargement  and  intensiiication  of  the  Breckenridge  platform  of  the  recent  campaign  ;)  for 
it  Was  established  by  the  able  and  unanswerable  argument  of  the  gentleman  fromJMarylaud,  (.Mr.  D.wis,) 
yesterday,  that  nobody  can  hope  that  that  amendment  will  ever  be  indorsed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  : The  very  sentiments  that  have  been  read — the  sentiments  ive  have  learned  from  tliemenofthe 
olden  time,  from"  .lefferson,  still  warm  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  era,  and  from  Henry  Clay,  of  a 
wore  rectnt  period — ^are  deeply  impressed  upon  the  hejirts  of  men  in  the  free  States,  and  of  many,  I  believe, 
in  the  slaveholding  States.  Can  it  be  hoped,  then,  that  while  we  hold  to  such  .sentiments  you  can  obtain. 1 
popular  vote  in  the  free  States,  saying  that  slavery  shall  be  protected  forever  upon  a  large  portion  of  our 
national  soil?  .\nd  yet  sir,  if  1  were  to  choose  between  the  propositions  before  the  House.  I  would  almost  as 
soon  take  the  Crittenden  resolutions  as  those  proposed  by, the  committee  of  thirty-three.     What  are  they? 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State.  Why  shall  it  be  done  ?  Has  8heaske<i 
for  admis-iou  as  a  State?  Not  at  all.  Is  she  in  a  conditio^)  to  become  a  State  in  this  Confederacy?  Nobody 
pretends  that  she  is.  Have  her  people  been  educated  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tree  institu- 
tions ?  lor  the  most  part,  they  know  nothing  of  them.  They  have  never  lived  under  them.  Are  they 
able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  State?  To  use  a  common  phrase,  are  they  able  to  set  up  house- 
keeping? JNo;  but  it  is  proposed  that  we  .~hall  assist  them  in  their  infancy  as  a  State.  No  longer  ago  than 
Wednesday  last,  wlien,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  starving  people  of  Kansas.  I  sought  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  their  relief,  I  could  not  even  get  It  ave  to  have  the  bill  reported  and  printed.  Tlie  strict  con.struc- 
tionists  of  the  Constitution  could  find  no  power  iu  Congress  to  go  to  the  relief  of  a  State  in  destitution  and 
want.  Yet,  sir,  lor  the  purpose  of  crowding  into  this  Union  a  Teriitory  that  has  not  asked  for  admission, 
it  is  proposed  that  we  shall  support  her  iu  the  days  of  her  infancy.  So  long  as  she  remains  a  Territory,  it  is 
our  dutj  to  assist  her;  but  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union 
until  she  was  in  a  condition  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  State  government. 

What  good, sir.  can  possibly  result  from  the  organization  of  that  Territory  as  a  State?  Do  our  southern 
brethren  need  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  slavery  ?  1  hnve  already  referred  to  the  facts  that  an- 
swer any  such  demand.  They  liave  plenty  of  room  for  all  the  slaves  they  have,  and  for  millions  more, 
within  the  organized  States.of  this  Confederacy.  Why  shall  wo  admit  New  Mexico  asa  slave  Statefor  that 
purpose  ?  1  will  be  more  frank.  I  believe,  if  thisproposition  is  to  restore  peace  and  good  fellowship  in  the 
lS(mth,  it  will  come  from  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  will  come  in  as  a  slave  State,  and  with  a  constitution 
indorsing  the  slave  code  now  in  existence  there.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  will  never,  by  my 
vote,  sanction  any  such  code  as  that.  In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  it  wa-s  proposed  to  admit 
Arkansas  as  a  .-tate  into  this  Union,  he  admitted  his  obligations  under  the  treaty  to  admit  her  as  a  slave 
State  ;  but  when  he  found  her  presenting  a  constitution  that  made  slavery  perpetual,  that  prohibited  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State  at  any  time  from  interfering  with  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  admitted,  perhaps  unne- 
cessarily, the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  his  vote  was  recorded  against  the  admission  of  that  State,  for  the 
reason  th  tt  he  would  never,  as  he  said,  by  his  vote,  give  vitality  to  a  constitution  that  made  human  bond- 
age perpetual. 

If  this  is  not  to  be  the  result,  will  it  avail  anything  to  admit  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  asa  State?  If 
she  comes  in  as  a  tree  State,  will  any  one  pretend  that  it  will  do  anything  towards  quieting  existing  diffi- 
culties? Not  at  all.  1  know  that  it  is  said  she  has  the  right,  under  the  law  of  1S50,  to  determine  for  herself 
whether  she  shall  be.a  free  or  a  slave  State.  I  admit  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeal  that  law  ;  but  I  do  pro- 
pose that  there  shall  be  areasonable  opportunity  to  prepare  the  peoploof  that  Territory  for  a  fair  and  honest 
vote  on  the  q\iestion.  I  do  not  believe  they  ai'e  now  in  a  condition  to  vote  on  so  important  a  proposition  as 
that.  I^et  them  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  free  institutions  are.  Let  them  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  what  genuine  republican  institutions  are.  before  you  call  upon  them  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  especially  upon  a  slave  code,  more  rigorous,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Coo  lederacy . 

Next,  in  the  series,  comes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  reads  thus  : 

".\.RTiCLE  12.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  having  for  its  object  any  interference  within  the  States 
with  the  relation  between  their  citizens  and  those  described  iu  section  second  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  -all  other  persons,'  shall  originate  with  any  State  that  does  not  recognize  that  relation  within  its 
own  limits,  or  shall  be  valid  without  the  assent  oi  every  one  of  the  Startes  composing  the  Union." 

I  am  free  to  .say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  existing  circumstances  I  would  scarcely  know  how  to  choose 
Ijetween  the  Criitemieu  pcoposition.  with  all  of  its  worst  features,  and  this  proposed  amendment  to  theCon- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  Look  at  the  reason  for  it.  Everywhere  where  Hepublicans  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  procl.aim  their  sentiments  at  all.  they  have  said  that  Congress  had  no  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  interfere  with  the  question  ot  slavery  in  tlie  States.  They  have  adopted  that  as  oneot  the  car- 
dinal features  of  their  party  platform.  They  have  so  declared  everywhere.  Why  shall  they  be  required 
now  to  put  auch  a  proposition  as  this  in  the  Constitution  ?  It  is  virtually  saying  to  us  of  the  North,  '-Gen- 
tlemen, we  know  what  you  declare,  but  we  cannot  take  your  word.  We  must  have  your  bond.  Before  you 
take  possession  of  the  Governmeiit,  j'ou  must  give  security  for  good  behavior."  .  It  is  an  insult  to  every 
northern  man.  If  a  resolution  is  wanted  from  me,  sui*h  as  I  have  often  voted  for,  that  Congress  has  no 
right  whu.tever  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  1  will  vote  for  it.  But  when  gentlemen  refuse  to 
take  my  word,  a  decent  self-respect  impels  me  to  say,  with  all  due  respect,  if  they  do  not  trust  my  word, 
they  should  not  ask  for  my  bond. 

Ag-in  :  all  iifiree  that  the  Constitution,  as  it  is,  interpose.s  an  effectual  barrier  to  any  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  States ;  and  if  it  must  be  amended  so  as  to  expressly  declare  that  idea,  why  not  be  wu- 
teut  w-ith  that,  and  laavii  that  provision,  like  every  other.  r.o  stand  or  be  changed  by  future  generations,  as 
the  exigencies  of  their  times  may  demand?  Why  must  slavery  have  such  extraordinary  gu.arantees  over 
every  other  interest  or  institution  now  protected  or  secured  by  the  Constitution  ?  On  any  other  subject 
Congress  or  a  fret  State  may  originate  amendments;  but  on  this  neither  is  to  be  trusted.    Three-fourths jT 
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the  States  may  consummate-  :inj-  other  amendmeBt :  but  on  the  questioa  of  slavery  it  is  proposed  thsr  no 
amendmeDC  shall  be  valiJ  until  sanctioned  by  every  State  in  the  Confedei-acy.  It  might  almost  be  imagined 
that  these  unusaal  discriminations  in  fa\or  of  slavery  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  prop- 
osition as  obnoxious  as  possible;  so  that  southern  gentlemen  could  esultingly  say  to  any  northern  BoaD 
voting  for  it,  "Sir.  we  have  humbled  you  I" 

I  do  not  know  that  there  will  l>e  any  practical  wrong  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  work  injustire  to  the  North  or  the  Sc-nth;  but  I  know  and  teel.  and  so  must 
every  m:\u  who  belungs  to  the  party  with  which  1  have  the  honor  to  act.  that  it  would  be  humiliating  on 
our  part  to  indorse  any  such  thing  as  that.  Why.  sir,  look  at  this  6»ct.  Who  is  proposins  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States?  No  political  party,  and  no  class  of  citizens,  unless  it  be  thoss  who  repudiate 
the  Constitution  and  deny  their  obligations  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live. 

The  object  of  the  amendment  is  therefore  to  provide  a  constitutional  guarantee  as  strong  as  can  be  framed 
in  words,  not  against  a  present  danger — noteven  against  a  threatened  danger — but  against  what  is  feared 
some  one  may  threaten  hereafter.  »  •     ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  no  existing  perils,  .igainst  which,  if  ne«'d  be.  we  shonld  rather  provide  constitutional 
safeguards?  What.  sir.  of  the  dogma  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  at  pleasure:  the  grear  and  appollicg 
heresy  which  hare  and  now  stares  us  in  the  face;  And,  instead  of  hearing  such  a  proposition  as  this  from 
the  committee,  why  do  we  not  hear  something  from  them  in  the  form  of  an  ameudment  of  the  Constitution 
which  shall  prohibit  and  deny  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede,  or  render  secession  impossible  ?  The  one  is  the 
living,  learful  evil,  and  wrong  of  our  times.  Here  aie  States,  day  after  day.  seceding  or  attempting  to  se- 
cede. Why  not  submit  an  amendment  to  meet  that  evil,  instead  of  one  to  guard  against  a  policy  wliich  no 
one  expects  ever  to  inaugurate? 

I  pass  over  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  to  the  fate  of  which  I  am  ^nite  indifferent, 
and  come  to  the  last,  and  in  my  judgment,  the  most  dangerous  measure  of  the  Series.  The  committee  sub- 
mit such  an  amendment  of  the  law  relative  to  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  as  shall  strip  the  State  au- 
thorities of  all  power  in  the  premises,  and  vest  e.xclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  Spaiker.  in  my  humble  opinion  there  is  in  this  measure  more  peril  to  the  rights  oi  the  citiren  than  in 
the  one  which  seeks  to  make  slavery  eternal. 

I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  security  of  our  citizens,  if  the  power  and  authority  to  protect  them  in 
their  rights  are  taken  away  from  the  State  officers.  In  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  instances  since  the 
organization  of  our  Government,  there  have  been  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
justice.  But  above  and  beyond  this,  is  the  fact  that,  under  our  present  law,  the  protection  of  the  citizen  of  a 
State  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  of  the  State — an  officer  who  is  the  servant  of.  and  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  are  identified  with  those  of  the  citizen  ;  but  this  amendment  proposes  to  render  ihe  State 
entirely  powerless  to  protect  its  citizens,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  but  to  leave  that  matter  to  thr- 
decision  of  the  Federal  ofScers.  We  have  already  gone  far  enough  in  abridgement  of  the  rights  of  a  State  and 
of  its  citizens;  and.  for  one,  I  am  surprised — I  anj  absolutely  astonished — to  find  members  from  any 
section  of  this  Confederacy  ready  to  gire  their  assent  to  an  amendment  so  radically  changing  a  law  which  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  Constitutioa. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me.  in  addition  to  all  this,  ask  what  assurance  have  we.  if  these  measures  of 
the  ccimmittee  of  thirty-three  be  adopted,  that  they  will  be  satisractory  to  one  single  slave  State  of  this  Con- 
federacy t  How  many  members  representing  slaveholding  constituencies  upon  this  floor,  during  this  pro- 
tracted debate,  have  stood  np  and  told  us  that  their  adoption  would  probably  stay  the  secession  movement  m 
any  slave  State?  Haifa  dozen  will  include  the  whole,  and  this  response  came  from  gentlemen  who,  in  my 
judgment,  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  disunion  measures,  and  representing  constituencies 
which  are  probably  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  and  the  laws  as  they  now  exist.  The  men  who 
talk  about  disnnion  as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  they  imagine  to  exist,  do  you  hear  one  of  their  number,  in 
this  Hcuseorout  of  of  it.  say  that  these  propositions,  if  adopted,  will  give  peace  and  restore  harmony  to  the 
country?  Not  a  word  of  that  kind  have  we  heard  from  that  source.  And  why  should  we.  who  have  done 
no  wrong,  who  have  proposed  to  interfere  with  no  right  of  the  South,  be  asked  to  make  an  offering  at  the 
foot  of  slavery  which  they  themselves  will  spurn,  which  they  themselves  say  will  have  no  useful  effect 
whatever  ? 

Thus  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  viewed  the  causes  of  complaint  made  against  the  people  of  the  North,  the 
reasons  assigned  for  destroying  this  Government,  and  the  remedies  that  are  proposed  for  the  distractions  of 
our  times.  Brief  a.s  has  been  the  review,  who  does  not  see  that  the  alleged  grievances  are,  at  best,  outlawed 
and  utterly  insignificant  ?  Whodoesnotsee  that  no  permanent  good  can  be  hoped  from  the  remedies  proposed? 

If,  now.  1  am  asked  what  I  would  do,  I  answer  that,  at  the  proper  time,  I  would  do  almost  anything  that 
does  not  involve  a  surrender  of  cherished  convictions,  personal  honor,  or  essential  principles.  When  ths 
new  Administration  shall  have  been  inaugurated,  and  the  majesty  of  the  laws  vindicated.  I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  any  scheme  that  may  tend  to  restore  harmony  without  giving  increased  inflnence  to  the  grent 
cause  of  all  our  woes.  I  say  in  all  frankness,  however,  that  no  measure  of  pacification  can  meet  my  appro- 
bation which  gives  fresh  guarantees  to  an  institution  already  dangerously  strong.  If  I  were  to  propose  any 
remedy  for  existing  distractions,  it  should  be  something  that  would  make  this  disturbing  element  less 
powerful,  rather  than  add  to  its  strength.  When,  early  in  the  session,  a  friend  from  Maryland  asked  me  if 
I  could  not  do  something  to  save  his  State  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  secession  wave,  my  answer  was. 
■Certainly,  sir;  I  am  ready  to  vote  money  enough  within  a  reasonable  time  to  pay  for  every  slave  in  the 
State."  It  was  but  the  enunciation  of- a  scheme  which  has  since  then  found  more  influential  advocate.-*.  1 
am  willing  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which,  with  the  consent  of  those  who  are  interested,  and  who 
hiive  the  sole  power,  shail  ultimately  remove  this  cause  of  conteution,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  African 
race,  from  our  midst.  But  when  I  see  this  slave  power  undertaking,  but  too  successfully,  to  destr  >y  the 
Government,  yon  ask  me  to  cure  the  evil  by  giving  fresh  muscles  and  nerves  to  the  arm  of  the  destroyer. 

Meantime.  I  ran  only  stand  by  the  Conststution  as  it  is — as  I  have  again  and  agiin  sworn  to  do  by  the 
laws  as  they  exist,  and  the  Union  as  our  fathers  formed  it,  in  the  conscijusness  that  I  have  done  np  wrong, 
and  that  the  great  party  with  which  I  act  has  done  nothing  for  which  it  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  and  impleaded  .is  a  criminal ;  nothing  worthy  of  bonds.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  consequences 
are  not  on  my  head,  be  they  what  they  may. 

I  have  detained  the  House  longer  than  was  my  intention.  I  do  not  wish  longer  to  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  anyone.  But  as  I  do  not  expect  again  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  to  en?ase  in  debate  in  thi-  body, 
allow  me  to  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  I  want  no  better  Constitution  than  the  Constitution  under  which  we 
live:  I  want  no  other  construction  given  to  it  than  that  given  to  it  without  a  dissenting  voice  by  the  wise 
men  who  made  it — a  construction  which,  if  adhered  to  up  to  this  hour,  would  have  avoided  all  the  evils  now 
ensuing  and  those  which  we  so  much  dread  in  the  future.  Believing  that  at  this  time  we  cannot  approve  the 
handiwork  of  the  fathers,  mine  shall  be  the  last  hand  that  shall  undertake  to  erase  out  a  single  word  It  is 
good  enough  for  me,  and  the  children  who  are  to  comeafter  me.  If  we  will  but  adhere  to  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  construe  it  as  our  fiithers  construed  it.  the  troubles  and  distractions  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  however  much  anxiety  they  may  cre,ite  in  the  States  where  the  institution  exists,  will  be  ban- 
ished from  the  national  councils ;  and  only  when  we  return  to  that  policy  of  the  fathers  shall  we  get  rid  of 
the  distracting  question  here.  •:     •.     - 

W.  H.  Moors,  Printer.  Washington.  D.  C. 


